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These unfortunate stoppages, which I own I had no conception of when I 
first set out, but which I am convinced now will rather increase than dimin- 
ish as I advance, have struck out a hint which I am resolved to follow--and 
that is—not to be in a hurry— 

Tristram Shandy, vol. 1st, chap. 14th. 


(Resumed from No. 19.) 


SOME apology is due the public for having so long 
withheld the continuation of a very melancholy history called 
The memoirs of Gabriel Gap. Pains have not been spared to 
obtain the facts—and they have been laid before this genera- 
tion, as fast as they could be collected from his acquaintances, 
and authenticated to the satisfaction of his biographer. Had 
I adopted the idle or mischievous practice which obtains so 
extensively among writers of travels and compilers of novels 
ostensibly founded on facts, the story would long ago have 
been completed. He who writes the memoirs of a friend, is 
apt, however, to think nothing so interesting about him as 
the truth : and while the careless reader may be indifferent 
whether the tale be genuine or spurious, the conscientious 
writer, when his thoughts and his pen are running away with 
him, will pull in his reins andask of that old fellow-trav- 
eller—his conscience—“ are we on the right road ?” 

Of those who personally knew our friend, and who, could 
they be found, might supply many interesting particulars, 
some are swinging their axes in the western forests— 


- & Beyond the mountains and beyond the floods, 
Beyond the Huron bay””-—+—_— 


Some are now blowing the bellows of the Southern Hecla, 
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and whirling in the eddies of yonder revolutionary tornado— 
others have departed—on a shorter journey—but to a return- 
less distance indeed !— 

By the most accurate information I have been able to ob- 
tain, Gabriel Gap—Benjamin Gavit, and the tin pedlar— 
whose name he said was Josh Dolphin—stopped one night at 
a small but apparently crowded tavern, on the banks of the 
Hudson. The sounds of mirth and joility issued from the 
house and our two deserters were, at first, disposed to proceed, 
rather than encounter the gaze of so many persons. ‘ For” 
said Gabriel, ‘ who knows but what a marine—or a sergeant 
—or an advertisement may be there.” ‘“ Don’t be scar’t,”’ 
says Josh, “ the marines are gone off with the Essex, and 
sergeant Belt with °em; and advertisments are nothing, for 
we are out of Connecticut, and them Dutchman in the State oi 
New-York can’t read even a yankey pass.” 

This reasoning was conclusive—they entered the inn—In 
the next room, the sound of the fiddle and the tamborine—the 
tripping movements of the Dutch girls “on their light fantas- 
tic toes,” and the heavy jounce of the gentlemen as they came 
to the concluding position of a double chassee—gave strong 
intimation that there was_a ball. The room where they were 
was occupied by mine host—and an airy, rosy faced, curly- 
headed little girl, who was singing a piece of poetry written by 
the schoolmaster in one of his most propitious moments of in- 
spiration. Iknew the worthy man well—and though old age 
has powdered my locks—though the grasshopper is to me a 
burden—and the desire of youth has failed—yet I well re- 
member the young enchantress in this German Hostel.—She 
sang partly in fun and partly in earnest, and convinced the 
travellers that if poetry had not taken up its abode in Mr. Van 
Tipple’s tavern—innocence had. 

Mr. Joshua Dolphin was by nature a lover of music—and 
he requested the girl to begin her song again—which she was 
so obliging as to do :— 


THE TREE-TOAD. 


fam a jolly Tree-Toad, upon a chesnut tree, 
I chirp because I know that the night was made for me ; 
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The young Bat flies above me, the glow worm shines below, 
And the owlet sits to hear me, and half forgets his wee. 


'm lighted by the Fire-Fly, in circles wheeling round— 
The Katy-did is silent, and listens to the sound— 

The Jack-o’-lantern leads the way-worn traveller astray, 
To hear the Tree-Toad’s melody until the break of day. 


The harvest-moon hangs over me, and smiles upon the streams, 

‘The lights dance upward from the north and cheer me with their beam: , 
The dew of heaven, it comes to me as sweet as beauty’s tear— 

The stars themselves shoot down to see what music we have here. 


I'he winds around me whisper to every flower that blows 

To droop their heads, callin their sweets, and every leaf to close— 
The Whippoorwill sings to his mate, ** The mellow melody 

‘*O bark, and hear the notes that flow, from yonder chesnut tree ‘”’ 


Ye Katy-dids and Whippoorv ills, come listen to me now, 
J am a jolly ‘Tree-Toad, upon a chesnut bough— 

t chirp because I know that the night was made for me, 
And I close my proposition witha Q. E. D. 


By this time the noise in the next room had assumed ratlier 
a different tone—the fiddie was cracked, or Van Tipple’s wife 
was scolding—it was uncertain which. The various dialects 
of yankee, Dutch, negro and Indian—the hoarse voices of the 
men—the shrill tones of the women—and the yelpings of the 
many dogs who had followed their masters to the tavern, 
roused our host from his nap, and in he went, to see what was 
the difficulty, followed by Gap, Benjamin, and Josh. It was 
occasioned by two Indians, who had been permitted to look in 
at the door—but who were accused of having attempted to steal 
a piece of cheese out of the indispensable of one of the ladies—- 
they denied the charge, put themselves on the defensive and 
were seconded by the fiddler and two or three others, though 
they had fearful odds to contend with. What was the aston- 
ishment of Gabriel and Benjainin, when they saw that they 
were the identical Indians, whose persons had once been orna- 
mented with the clothes now worn by themselves. It wouid 
have been better policy perhaps to take sides againsi the In- 
dians, but they felt themselves under an obligation, which 
they now repaid. “Ill help you,” says Gabriel, ‘“ you will 
will ye?” said a Dutchman, applying his fist to Gabriel’s mouth. 
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A sharp contest ensued; the Dutchman speedily “ owned 
beat,”’ with tears in his eyes: peace was restored, and the 
Indians with their new allies retired to discuss matters, which 
shall be the subject of a future communication. 


rt eee 


LOCH MAREE. 


WOULDST thou a scene of quiet view, 
When all is gemm’d in evening dew— 
When the fair planet’s silver blaze 
In some lone water sweetly plays— 
When every twinkling star of night 
Shines in the sky serenely bright, 
And on the rock, the wave, the tower, 
And on the lover’s secret bower 
Peace furls her pinions on her breast, 
And calls the weary world to rest— 
When not a breath of wind is waking, 
And not an aspen leaf is shaking— 
When not a ripple beats the shore, 
And faintly swells the torrent’s roar 
In yonder mountain vale, 
Where on the cliff the wild duck broods, 
And slumbers o’er the marble fleods, 
Rock’d by the dying gale— 
When far around, in dewy bush 
And quiet grove, the minstrel thrush 
Reposes silently— 
Go, at the hour of evening pale, 
Go, wander through the lonely vale, 
And view by moonlight Loch Maree. 


The western wind is gently blowing, 
The rising tide is softly flowing, 

Its billow heaves along the shore 
With rippling dash and solemn roar ; 
The screaming gull has gone to rest, 
The puffin seeks her cavern’d nest, 
Op curving wing the ospray soars, 
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Where on the rocks the breaker pours, 
And dashing ’mid the foamy brine 

His plumes with dewy lustre shine. 
Descending on the ocean blue 


Trickles from melting clouds the dew ; 
The sun, that late with crimson vest 
Glow’d on the billow’s golden breast, 
No longer meets the gazing eye, 

Nor stains the ruddy evening sky, 

For sunk in Thetis’ saffron bed 


Each gleam of parting day has fled. 


The abbey bell is slowly ringing, 
The nun her vesper hymns is singing, 
The notes resounding o’er the bay, 
Now sweetly swell, now die away : 
Seems, as the winding shores prolong 
The melody of sacred song 
An angel’s harp had caught the strain, 
And gave it to the distant main; 
Such sounds in mellew echoes roll, 
And wind their way into the soul. 


Tis night, but o’er the peaceful bay 
The rising moon’s unsullied ray 
Shines on its pure unruffled breast, 
Where every wave is smooth’d to rest. 
Beneath her light, the billows flow 
With quiet dash and mellow glow, 
And far around the waveless main 
Seems spreading like a glassy plain ; 
On distant rocks the mermaid weeps, 
While round her form the sturgeon leaps, 
And long she listens on the shore 
‘The ocean’s faintly echoed roar; 
The sea-dogs dashing through the foam 
In sportive gambols wildly roam, 
And, rising lightly o’er the brine, 
Their skins like polish’d marble shine. 


Now up the brook, that gently flews, 


: 
; 
’ 
’ 
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Phe moon ia beams of silver glows, 
And through the vale, from lake to bay, 
Winds like a stream of light away, 
And where the brook with ceaseless brawi 
‘Tumbles along the sloping fall, 
With light all trembling and uneven 
it twinkles like the stars of heaven: 
But as you scale the mountain high 
What scene of beauty meets the eye! 
Stretch’d through the vale a sheet of light— 
It bursts upon the startling sight 
And back reflects the queen of night, 
Whose silver image, far below, 
Seems like a gliding orb of snow, 
So pure, so lovely o’er the billow— 
it sleeps as on a watery pillow ; 
Around, above, below, in streams 
Of mellow radiance flow the beams 
That silver o’er the sky, and shed 
Their rays on ocean’s sandy bed : 
They shine on wood and lofty hall, 
They glitter on the castle wall, 
And tremble waveringly 
Where, sitting in her lonely bower, 
In sorrow spends the moonlight hour 
The maid of Loch Maree. 


The glassy wave, the sandy shore, 
The rock with lichens cover’d o’er, 
The cliff that frowns, the wave that smiles, 
The gloomy firs, the willowy isles, 
The castle on the dizzy steep, 
Whose lamps their lonely vigils keep, 
In such repose are sunk, they seem 
The fancy of a poet’s dream— 
So fair, so peaceful, one might say 
it was a paradise that lay 
So far and deep below— 
Some sweet Utopian scene of pleasure, 
Where angels dance in lightest measure, 
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And seraph-warblings fow— 
Or fairy land, where sylphs might lave 
Their forms of beauty in the wave, 
Or sport upon the balmy wind, 
To love and happiness resign’d. 


Go, range the world from pole to pole, 
Go where Arcadia’s streamlets roll, 
And Tempe’s waters play— 
Go, scale Parnassus’ flowery steep, 
Go where Castalia’s muses weep 
The mournful hours away— 
Go, view each scene of loveliness, 
And tellif thou canst ever grace 
A scene so fair and gay. 


A VISION OF PARNASSUS. 


Methought, as I carlessly strayed 
Through a vale at the foot of a mountain, 
I came to a beautiful glade, 

Which was cheer’d by the noise of a fountain. 


The earth all around it was spread, 
With a fragrant profusion of flowers, 
And the flourishing shoots overhead 
Were tastefully formed into bowers. 


With the sweets of the morning perfum’d. 
Mild breezes sped cheerily by ; 

Aurora the landscape illum’d, 

And its beauties disclos’d to my eye. 


As I gaz’d with astonishment mute, 

A musical sound caught my ear,— 
The soft trembling notes of a lute ;— 
And I thought that some fairy was near. 


Then instinctive my steps I withheld 
At a strain which might calm every storm, 
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Till before me a maid I beheld, 
Of a peerlessly elegant form. 


Her bands the sweet instrument bore, 
Which she struck as she tript it along ; 
On her head a wreath’d laurel she wore, 
And accompanied her notes with a song. 


O tell me thou fair one! I cried, 

Am I bound by some magical spell ? 

She smiled, as she gently replied, 

‘‘No enchantment is known here to dwell. 


Here’s the place where the nine sisters meet, 
The mountain you see is Parnassus ; 

This vale’s our delightful retreat, 

When importunate poets harass us. 


So from it you quick must depart, 

*Tis presumption on us to intrude ; 

Though these scenes may enliven the heart, 
They ne’er were design’d for the rude. 


But call me not wholly unkind ;— 
Here springs the Castalian fount ; 
Who tastes it with fancy refin’d 
On poesy’s pinions may mount.”’ 


Too enraptur’d her kindness to thank, 

In haste I approach’d the pure stream ; 

But just when arriv’d at its bank 

I awoke, and behold, ’twas a dream. 
Eruesvs. 








